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Abstract 


Culturally Responsive Teaching plays a vital role in how teachers interact with students in 
order to understand that culturally diverse students learn in different ways, and that for more 
effective teaching, teachers must understand how cultural diversity and social inclusion works so 
that they can assimilate that racial experiences do exist and influence how everyone sees the 
world around them. (Lee, 2012). Therefore, CRT's Got Talent is a podcast website that provides 
information about Culturally Responsive Teaching (CRT). On this podcast webpage I will be able 
to interview Latino students, teachers, parents, administrators, and a variety of other educators 
with extensive experience who can share with us about the realities that Latino students face in 


U.S Middle Schools. 
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Chapter 1: Introduction 


Tam a Colombian middle school Spanish teacher with a lot of learning and teaching experience. 
Cultural shifts are always going to be difficult. I still remember that before enrolling in Greensboro 
College's TESOL program, I had numerous encounters at my current school where I was criticized for my 
language, race, and even the way I dressed. If we adults find it tough to deal with issues such as language 
barriers, different food, people judgments, and culture shocks, I cannot fathom how a student feels, given 
that they lack the maturity to deal with these life events. 

As a result, and despite the fact that I am currently teaching Spanish, I decided to continue my 
studies at Greensboro College in order to obtain a deeper understanding of our school’s sizable ESOL 
community. I was curious about much more than what I was seeing. I wanted to know, first-hand, if the 
unsympathetic treatment I experienced was shared by my pupils, or if the school truly provided all of the 
support these diverse learners require based on their unique requirements. However, because of my 
curiosity and the informal research I conducted, I discovered that there is a significant shortage of 
Hispanic administrators in my teaching context; there is a severe lack of leaders, mentors, and individuals 
with whom Latino students can relate. For instance, the day I interviewed one of my EL students for my 
Practicum final assignment; I had an unexpected encounter. I could sense that I was correct in my 
reasoning. Redet, who is a level 4 student from Ethiopia, said that in her core classrooms, when the 
instructor reads books or papers with tough vocabulary, she appreciates how the teacher takes the time to 
illustrate the words using pictures and flashcards so that she can comprehend the text. However, the most 
surprising aspect is that often teachers talk too quickly, prompting students to misunderstand the class 
expectations or the tasks they must complete. This instills doubt in them, 
preventing them from asking questions when they are unsure about something. Furthermore, students like 


Redet feel rejected by the teachers because, on many occasions, they know the answers to the questions 


the teacher poses, but because they lack the level of language to convey their thoughts in English, the 
teacher decides to grant the chance to another student instead of her. 

It is all too typical for educators to find "gaps" in the education of young immigrant children who 
have never heard of the Memorial Monument or who was the fifth president of the United States. In 
reality, most of our ELLs may have the same level of background knowledge as any other student, but 
they must also have also knowledge of different ethnicities, languages, and locations rather than the 
background knowledge prioritized by American schools and books. According to Hammond (2015), there 
has been a lot of discussion concerning the causes behind the poor performance of many children of color, 
English learners, and low-income students. Rather than examining school rules and teaching methods, 
others blame the outcome differential on a "culture of poverty" or distinct community beliefs towards 
education. They are struggling not because of their color, language, or poverty. They struggle because we 
do not provide them with enough opportunity in the classroom to build the cognitive abilities and mental 
habits that will allow them to take on more challenging classroom tasks. 

On the other hand, my school helped me exploit all that talent and creativity that I had kept 
stowed away for a long time due to lack of opportunities in my country. For instance, at school, one of the 
most effective ways that I assist foreign language students is by developing and presenting comprehensive 
and stimulating lesson plans that address all learning styles. In addition, I integrate technology into my 
lessons, like using exchange video conferences, Flip Grid, Video Editing Performances, etc. to ensure that 
each student is able to comprehend and retain the target concepts and vocabulary. My goal is to foster and 
maintain an open, honest, communicative, and supportive classroom in which each student feels safe, 
secure, special, and appropriately challenged. 

Additionally, in 2019 the Participate Program (Previously known as VIF) chose me as one of the 
finalists for the Participate Global Teacher of the Year Award. This award recognized not only my 
achievements at my school, but also nationwide due to the way I implemented new methodologies and 
my involvement with the school community. For example, I was recognized for creating my own 


YouTube channel, being in charge of the World Language Extravaganza, Co-Sponsoring ROYAL Club 


for at-risk young adults, promoting Elective and Programs for the school by creating professional videos, 
sponsoring the World Language Department Poster Contest, Middle School CTE Program, being a 
member of the Interview Panel for the selection of new a new principal and Spanish teachers; and by 
sharing with everyone, not only my Colombian culture, but also the entire Spanish-speaking world. All of 
these platforms and tactics have assisted me in developing a very strong link with my pupils in my class 
and the whole school, which I believe will also assist me in developing the same tie with my colleagues. 
Hence, my aim is to develop a series of podcasts that focus on cultural awareness to communicate the 
unique needs and interests of each kid in our ESOL community with all members of our school, so that 


they can realize that these children are smarter than their second language portrays. 


Chapter 2: Literature Review 


Hispanics have been a rapidly expanding minority population in the United States of 
America during the last decade. The growth of this population has caused an economic impact, 
which has had a direct and considerable influence on their educational opportunities. However, 
despite the fact that nearly 79 percent of English learners in the United States are native Spanish 
speakers, Latino students still experience a majority of the disadvantages in US schools 
compared to other students (Kohler & Lazari’n, 2007). 

On the other hand, massive attempts to establish culturally responsive teaching (CRT) in 
education as a way of eliminating the opportunity gap with English learners have steadily 
backfired since CRT has been adopted as a strategy rather than a tool. Most teachers consider 
CRT to be a solution to problems of behavior and motivation in the classroom with culturally 
diverse students, ignoring the fact that it is a fundamental tool with the potential to enhance 
English learners' cognitive development (Hammond, 2015). 

In this chapter, I examine how the Latino immigrant population has expanded in the 
United States, as well as how this has impacted the educational possibilities available to Hispanic 
children at US schools. Different studies are presented on how to close the opportunity gap for 
Latino kids by understanding the true meaning of cultural diversity and effectively implementing 


culturally responsive teaching. 


Latino Immigration-Education in the United States 


U.S. Census Bureau (2010), in the 2010 Census, explained that “Hispanic or Latino refers 
to a person of Cuban, Mexican, Puerto Rican, South or Central American, or other Spanish 
culture or origin regardless of race” (p. 2). The Hispanic population in the United States has 
grown at a substantial rate over the last two decades, and no one doubts that this number will 
continue to grow as a result of the expanding wave of immigration driven by low opportunities 
and forced displacement from their homelands (Clemetson, 2003). When comparing the findings 
of the Census Bureau's 2000 Census (U.S. Census Bureau, 2000) with the results of the 2010 
Census (U.S. Census Bureau, 2010), it becomes clear that the number of immigrants, both legal 
and illegal, has grown dramatically, with the Hispanic population in the United States increasing 
by 15.2 million in only that decade. In other words, from 2000 to present, the Hispanic or Latino 
community has accounted for a significant portion of the overall population of the United States 
(Olivos & Mendoza, 2010). 

In the same manner that high immigration rates are increasing, so are the high growth 
rates of Hispanic students in American schools (Fry & Gonzales, 2008). This enormous rise in 
students in schools has created a lot of uncertainty in the educational system, as many of these 
institutions are having trouble finding ESOL teachers or developing the appropriate programs for 
English learners (McLaughlin et al., 2002). Because the number of Spanish-speaking immigrant 
students in public schools in the United States is on the rise, schools play a critical role in finding 
inclusion solutions for the Immigration-Education relationship, because otherwise, social 
problems and cultural changes can work against the school community (Stromquist, 2012). 

On the other hand, according to Olivos and Mendoza (2010), regardless of their legal 
status, all children in the United States have the right to a completely free education. All of this, 


however, has created a dilemma for the counties, as many parents who are compelled to send 


their children to school are fearful of interacting with the school, either because of their legal 
status or because of language barriers. Fry and Gonzales (2008) stated that 
More than a quarter of Hispanic students (28%) live in poverty, compared with 16% of 
non-Hispanic students. In comparison, more than a third of non-Hispanic black students 
(35%) reside in poverty and about one-in-ten (11%) non-Hispanic white students live in a 
poor household. p. 5 
Hispanic immigrants have been able to obtain temporary employment in the fields to work on 
crops and agriculture. However, these opportunities are gradually ceasing to be a passing fad, 
and Hispanics are being able to establish themselves more in rural areas of the United States. 
Many schools and communities lack the resources needed to assist these families in Spanish 
(Olivos & Mendoza, 2010). As parents' English skills deteriorate, their capacity to communicate 
becomes increasingly limited. Most of the time, the only way for them to contact the schools is 
through the assistance that their children provide with translation from English to Spanish, and 
vice versa. While English predominates in schools, Spanish continues to predominate in 
Hispanic households. As a result, communication between these new families and schools is 
becoming increasingly strained, resulting in less possibilities for Latino kids to attend classes and 
for parents to get more involved with the school system (Smith, Kenneth, & Shatrova, 2018). 
There is an ongoing struggle that Latino immigrants, particularly those who are 
undocumented, have had with the education system. Many of these parents continue to feel 
intimidated by threats of deportation by school officials because of their illegal status, rather than 
concentrating on their children's rights. Parents make every effort to avoid any interaction with 
the government, including hospitals, law enforcement organizations, and even public schools 


(Olivos & Mendoza, 2010). Lack of equity, creating stereotypes about Hispanic people, poverty, 


inadequate English skills, and immigration, have very much to do with the performance of 
school students (Cline & Necochea, 2001; Lee, 2005). 

Fry and Gonzales (2008) stated that “In 2002, 75% of Hispanics said that discrimination 
was a problem in schools. Just five years later, in 2007, 84% reported the same. Although 
discrimination in schools was viewed as problematic in 2002 and 2007 by a strong majority of 
respondents, the percentage of Hispanics who believe it is a major problem rose over the five- 
year period, from 38% in 2002 to 64% in 2007” (p. 10). Unfortunately, the prejudice persists 
that all kids or parents with a foreign accent and an overly-generalized Mexican look are in the 
lowest socioeconomic class, speak the worst English, and are undocumented (Olivos & 
Mendoza, 2010). Many teachers and administrators may believe that parents are uninterested in 
their children's education, but the reality is that parents try to avoid exposing themselves to 
situations that may affect their stay in the United States (Shannon, 1996). 

Deportation has become one of the most prevalent worries among migrants and their 
families in the United States. While in Mexico and other Hispanic countries, lack of school and 
employment possibilities, as well as other forms of violence, are issues that returnees confront 
and that correlate to the country's social status (Ortiz Dominguez, 2019). Additionally, the 
capacity of migrants to act has not only caught public attention; it has also resulted in beneficial 
policy changes and left its mark on migration history. “The Dreamers” obtained the Deferred 
Action for Childhood Arrivals (DACA) program in 2012 signed by Barack Obama (Ortiz 
Dominguez, 2019). For their part, returnees and deportees to Mexico who did not benefit from 
said program have managed to overcome some of the bureaucratic barriers of apostille and 
revalidation of secondary and upper secondary education studies and have become visible in the 


Mexican political arena in the matter of education (Jacobo-Suárez, 2017; Ortiz Dominguez, 


2019). According to Alarcon (2011), once the Act of 1990 was passed, numerous work permits 
for immigrants were made available, allowing them to reunite with their families. However, even 
though these programs aid immigrants, other administrations, such as President Trump's, have 
attempted to eliminate them without considering the harm they may do to these families (Ortiz 


Dominguez, 2019). 


Opportunity Gap — Achievement gap 

According to Solano and Weyer (2017) equity in the educational system is something 
essential in schools for kids to be successful in the learning process. Solano and Weyer found 
that “countries whose students scored the highest on international assessments provide additional 
and personalized resources to young students who need them the most” (p. 2). The United States 
does not offer these resources to young students since a large percentage of children do not 
attend school at an early age (Solano & Weyer, 2017). 

However, despite the fact that the United has made some improvement in the pursuit of 
equal opportunity, acceptance, and multiculturalism, we still have a long journey ahead of us. 
(Jenkins, 2009). “We have not ended racial caste in America; we have merely redesigned it” 
(Alexander, 2012, p. 17). Keifer-Boyd et al. (2007) remarked that “Those with lighter skin 
receive greater privilege than those with darker skin” (p. 5). The benefits of belonging to a 
perceived superior race have a significant influence on educational, individual, and curricular 
judgments (Keifer-Boyd et al., 2007). 

UNCE (2020) showed the most recent statistics including the following disparity facts: 
e Minority students are less likely than white students to have access to college- 


ready courses. 


e Black and Latino students also have less access to gifted and talented education 
programs than white students. 

e Minority children are frequently placed in schools with fewer qualified 
instructors, lower-paid teachers, and inexperienced teachers. 

e Research has shown evidence of systematic bias in teacher expectations for 
minority students. 

e Minority students are less likely to be ready for college. 

e Minority students spend less time in the classroom due to discipline, which 
further hinders their access to a quality education. 

e Minority students are often concentrated in schools with fewer resources. 

e According to the Office for Civil Rights, 1.6 million students attend a school with 
a sworn law enforcement officers (SLEO), but not a school counselor. 


e African American and Latino students have similar achievement gaps. 


For a long time, the reasons for the low performance of extremely poor students, 
Hispanics, and English learners have been discussed without a true examination of educational 
institutions, their policies, and the training practices of their teachers with regard to cultural 
diversity in schools and its disadvantages (Allington & McGill-Franzen, 1989). Ansell (2011) 
stated that 

The “achievement gap” in education refers to the disparity in academic performance 

between groups of students. The achievement gap shows up in grades, standardized-test 

scores, course selection, dropout rates, and college-completion rates, among other success 
measures. It is most often used to describe the troubling performance gaps between 


African American and Hispanic students, at the lower end of the performance scale, and 


their non-Hispanic white peers, and the similar academic disparity between students from 
low-income families and those who are better off. (Ansell, 2011 para. 1) 
Numerous kids have had many challenges, not necessarily because of their ethnicity, color, or 
poor socioeconomic standing, but rather because of the opportunities that were not provided to 
them in school to be successful in life despite their failures in school (Boykin & Noguera, 2011). 
According to Hammond (2015), many Latino students attend schools with significant learning 
gaps, which widen over time when teachers fail to teach them how to be self-directed learners. 
Many cultural and linguistically diverse students are “dependent learners” who do not get 
adequate support to facilitate their cognitive growth” (Hammond, 2015, p. 14). Table 1 
compares dependent and independent learners, showing that teachers should focus more 
on strengthening the dependent learners’ weaknesses so that they may become 


independent learners. (Hammond, 2015, p. 14) 


Table 1 


Dependent Learner Characteristics vs Independent Learner 

















The Independent Learner The Independent Learner 

e Is dependent on the teacher to e Relies on the teacher to carry 
carry most of the cognitive load of some of the cognitive load 
the task always. temporarily. 

e Is unsure f how to tackle a new e Utilizes strategies and processes 
task. for tackling a new task. 

e Cannot complete a task without e Regularly attempts new tasks 
scaffolds. without scaffolds. 

e Will sit passively and wait if stuck e Has cognitive strategies for 
until the teacher intervenes. getting unstuck. 

e Does not retain information well e Has learned how to retrieve 
or “does not get it”. information from long-term 

memory. 
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Note. Adapted from Culturally Responsive Teaching & the Brain: Promoting Authentic 
Engagement and Rigor Among Culturally and Linguistically Diverse Students (p. 14) by Z. 


Hammond, 2015, Corwin. Copyright 2015 by Corwin. 


Unlike the American culture, which is more competitive and independent, Hispanic 
culture emphasizes cooperative effort because of its ideals of loyalty and commitment (Vazquez, 
1990). Griggs and Dunn (1995) pointed out, 

For immigrant Latino adolescents, identity formation and individuation can be especially 

challenging and problematic. This is because their cultural values include strong family 

loyalty and allegiance, values that are in conflict with the behavioral styles of mainstream 

U.S. adolescents who strive for self-expression and individuality. (p.4) 

Most instructors have a difficult time determining what an ethnic minority's distinct 
characteristics are and what their culture is like. Even if they are able to recognize them, they are 


unsure how to apply them in the classroom (Vasquez, 1990). 


Culturally Responsive Teaching (CRT) 

Hammond (2015) defined this term as “The educator’s ability to recognize students’ 
cultural display of learning and meaning making and respond positively and constructively with 
teaching moves that use cultural knowledge as a scaffold to connect what the student knows to 
new concepts and content in order to promote effective information processing” (p. 15). More 
specifically, CRT plays a vital role in how teachers interact with students in order to understand 
that culturally diverse students learn in different ways, and that for more effective teaching, 


teachers must understand how cultural diversity and social inclusion works so that they can 
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assimilate that racial experiences do exist and influence how everyone sees the world around 
them (Lee, 2012). Teachers may, on the other hand, adopt CRT to address students’ behavioral 
issues rather than assisting them in the development of cognitive skills (Hammond, 2015). 

Lee 2012 highlighted that “While race is a social construct, it plays a decisive role in the 
socio-political arena of our society. This results in many people being treated differently based 
on their race” (p. 2). Teachers must be aware that classes with culturally diverse students might 
exhibit a variety of misinterpreted behaviors (Weinstein et al., 2003). Educators make 
judgements about students’ conduct based on the sociocultural norms, resulting in bias against 
students of minority races and ethnicities (Weinstein et al., 2002). For example, Weinstein et al. 
(2002) explained that 

European American teachers, for example, may expect children to be active participants 

in class discussions-to question, debate, and state their own opinions. In contrast, parents 

from traditional Asian and Latino backgrounds may expect students to be quiet and 

obedient, not to contradict the teacher, and not to ask questions. (p. 6) 

Teachers need to be specific about their behavioral guidelines in order to avoid 
misunderstandings that might move to unfavorable judgements with diverse students (Weinstein 
et al., 2002). Teachers will never be able to narrow the achievement gap as long as they do not 
assist minority students in developing their cognitive capacities without judging them based on 
their race or socioeconomic background (Hammond, 2015). 

The rise of the Hispanic population in US schools with a high white teacher population is 
currently one of the most noticeable issues (Fraczek, 2010). Eighty-two percent of public-school 
teachers identified as white (The U.S. Department of Education, 2016). Fraczek (2010) stated 


that “This disparity between student and teacher populations can lead to tensions, disconnect and 
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cultural mismatches when it comes to disciplinary practices” (p. 4). When it comes to 
disciplinary actions taken by dominant culture teachers, minority students encounter 
discrepancies and unfairness (Mukuria, 2002). However, one of the most significant facts in the 
education system is that many instructors are not prepared to teach a class with students from 
other cultures (Gay, 2002). In fact, Gay stated that “too many teachers and teacher educators 
think that their subjects (particularly math and science) and cultural diversity are incompatible, 
or that combining them is too much of a conceptual and substantive stretch for their subjects to 
maintain disciplinary integrity” (p. 2). 

Lambeth and Smith (2016) carried out a study to find out how pre-service teachers felt 
about teaching in a culturally responsive classroom. The participants in this study were 21 
graduate pre-service teachers enrolled in two master’s of teaching programs at a comprehensive 
regional institution in the southern United States. He agreed that rather than simply educating 
future teachers why they should tolerate diversity, a teaching program should focus on teaching 
them how to engage with culturally varied students. Lambeth and Smith (2016) found that many 
of the participants agreed that becoming culturally sensitive teachers requires too much help 
from universities, mentors, and school administrators. Lambeth and Smith (2016) also mentioned 
that “there is more work to be done in preparing teachers to work with students whose race, 
culture and socioeconomic background may be different than the pre-service teachers and 
mentors responsible for teaching students in schools” (p. 2). Teachers must be aware of their 
students’ realities, their cultures, the norms and regulations that come with it, as well as the 
expectations of parents in order to foster an open-minded cultural understanding at school in 


which all parts of students and their families’ culture are valued (Weinstein et al., 2003). 
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Conclusion 

For teachers, achieving equality and equity in the classroom with students of many 
cultural backgrounds has been a huge task. To comprehend everything that a student's culture 
entails, including his worldview, behavior, parental expectations, backgrounds, social-economic 
statues, and so on. It is a chore that many teachers avoid since they are unsure of how to conduct 
it. The lack of support from school administrators is one of the major flaws in implementing 
Culturally Responsive Teaching in classrooms. Many of these flaws date back much farther; for 
example, rather than educating teachers how to be culturally sensitive, many institutions prepare 
them on why they should be. 

Teachers in culturally responsive teaching classrooms are better able to understand their 
own attitudes and biases, allowing them to examine how those impact their relationships with 
students. Teachers should have as a goal that CRT is not used to impose a method of controlling 
students’ behavior, but rather to provide opportunities for learning in a way that promotes 
equality in the classroom, since this is the first step toward closing the gap (Weinstein et al., 


2003). 
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Chapter 3: Project Design 


In this chapter, I explain the rationale behind creating CRT's Got Talent, which is a 
podcast website that provides information about Culturally Responsive Teaching (CRT). On this 
podcast webpage, I will interview Latino students, teachers, parents, administrators, and a variety 
of other educators with extensive experience who can share with us about the realities that 
English learners face in U.S schools, particularly among the Hispanic community. 

Many teachers may not apply CRT effectively in class because they are unaware of it, or 
because they have not acquired the essential guidance from their mentors, universities, and 
school administrators on how to be more culturally sensitive teachers (Lambeth & Smith, 2016). 
As a result, the podcast website was created in order to educate instructors with the realities that 
other teachers live with or are unaware of while dealing with culturally diverse students. These 
three interviews are published on CRT's Got Talent where more material from research, theories, 
and studies will be added to assist teachers in providing better opportunities to our English 


learners. 


According to Roberts (2008), the name "Podcast" was created by combining the words 
"Pod from iPod" and "Broadcast," and it became a huge success in new technologies in 2004, 
becoming another word in the New Oxford American Dictionary. The usage of podcast episodes 
has numerous advantages since it is not restricted to a computer but can also be listened to and 


downloaded from any device at any time and in any location (Schmidt, 2008). 
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Technological advancements have had a significant impact on how our classroom 
instruction evolves. Many educational institutions rely heavily on online and electronic resources 
rather than books, giving students more opportunities to be motivated to learn (Gray, 2017). 


Gray (2017) described how useful podcasts are in education: 


One of the great powers of podcasting is the attention it attracts. It is tricky to encourage 
students to spend 30 minutes reading an article or watching a recorded lecture. That is 
because text and video require the student's full attention — they need to sit patiently, 
doing just one thing. Students are far more likely to listen and consume your material if 
they can do it on the bus, driving the car, washing the dishes or in the gym. Because 


they're already distracted with a rote task, the content gets great attention. (para. 8) 


According to Statista Research Department (2021), in 2021, people in the United States listened 
to audio podcasts at a rate of 57 percent, up from 55 percent the year before. In other words, the 
number of individuals who listen to audio podcasts is increasing as the information becomes 
more accessible. This change demonstrates an opportunity for many educators to have immediate 
access to everything relevant to Culturally Responsive Teaching. Although my primary audience 
is not students, this initiative provides an opportunity for these culturally diverse students to raise 
their voices and be heard. Most of the material regarding Culturally Responsive Teaching that is 
unknown to teachers and is in books that almost no one reads may be delivered in a genuine way 
through interviews. 

The CRT's Got Talent initiative is developed with the goal of offering wide information 
to all educators who are interested in learning more about Culturally Responsive Teaching. It is 
attempting to provide genuine knowledge to electronic gadgets, which, via the interviews, will 


assist in building greater cultural awareness in the classrooms. The blog is a vital tool for 
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publishing quotations to encourage readers to learn more about the subject. This project includes 
three audio episodes that include pertinent information on the realities of cultural diversity in our 
classrooms and the recommended usage of CRT. On the other hand, these interviews and content 
not only benefit educators, but will also provide an opportunity for all students who are aspiring 
to be future teachers; this content aims to open eyes to a field of understanding of how to deal 


with culturally diverse children and families while avoiding prejudices and biases. 
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Chapter 4: The Project 


The aim of this project is to increase Culturally Responsive Teaching awareness to create equity 
among Latino students in middle schools in the United States by combining an educational website 
with audio podcast episodes. This website includes a page that discusses what Culturally Responsive 
Teaching is and how to use it effectively in the classroom. There is also a podcast component featuring 
interviews with parents, students, and educators; as well as a blog where you can contribute news and 
information about the Latino community, immigration, and anything related to the Hispanic culture. 

It is worth noting that this effort was inspired by Strey-Wells’ (2019) initiative with her 
educational CRT podcasts. However, realizing that this movement did not continue, I decided to take the 


lead and continue pushing for a more equitable education. 


Website 
My website is called CRT's Got Talent. When you visit my website, you will find a very colorful 
page with a concept that is quite similar to the television show America's Got Talent. My website can be 


found at https://crtsgottalent.wixsite.com/podcast. Additionally, on the main page there are several 





buttons and links that will take you to various sorts of information. These allow you to navigate the entire 


webpage and the other associated webpages to have a more direct and quick access to all the content. 
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Home  WhatiscRT? Blog Subscribe (©) «a 





The video on the right side is one of the most significant in understanding why I named my 
website CRT's Got Talent. This video offers instructional content in which I attempt to compare my 


website to the previously stated television show. 





The "What's CRTS?" link leads to a page with only material about the description of Culturally 


Responsive Teaching, as well as some advice on how to use or apply it effectively in the classroom via 
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videos. Many of the references are drawn from Zaretta Hammond's book Culturally Responsive Teaching 


& the Brain. 


ake 


CRTS GOT 
TALENT 


What is Culturally Responsive Teaching? 


Culturally Responsive 
Teathing 


Responsive 
Teachers? 


T caching EA E ) How to be Culturally 


SS tes Os 











Scrolling down, all of the podcast episodes are placed so that no visitors to the website have to go 
to another tab. These episodes are based on interviews with students, parents, and educators who want to 
share their knowledge and experiences with the educational system in the United States as well as its 


cultural variety. 
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Home What is CRT? Blog subscribe (O) «at 


TRANSCRIPT INTRODUCTION 





These podcast episodes have effectively become the project's heart. Therefore, transcripts of the 
audios will be available under every episode for a better understanding of the interviews, as this area will 
allow Hispanic students, parents, teachers, and other educators to raise their voices and share their 
expertise in order to create a classroom that is more equitable and equal for Latino students. It is worth 
mentioning that no alterations or grammar adjustments are done to the transcripts in order for the listeners 


to sympathize with non-native interviewees by seeing how they cope with the language. 


[00:17:18.810] - Speaker 2 

Yes. | mean, | know it's hard because there's a lot of immigrants, not only Hispanic, but in other countries. 
But they should do like (asking in Spanish for help) the introduction. Yeah! In several languages, because 
this is a country and we have a lot of cultures and a lot of people that maybe are able to help schools or | 
mean, it will be easier for people if they get at least an orientation at the first year so they know what to do, 
what to expect, where to get help. | mean, a lot of things that people don't know when when they are new 
in a new country. 


[00:18:11.680] - Speaker 1 
Well, that's true, and I really want to appreciate your time in this interview, and you did the whole interview 
in English. Your English is pretty good. 


[00:18:22.040] - Speaker 2 
Yeah, | mean, | tried my best. (Giggles) 
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The blog section will be a source of updated information, ensuring that website 
subscribers are kept informed and up to date on all content connected to Culturally Responsive Teaching. 


They will be able to "like" and leave a comment to debate the provided content. 


ARA 
CRT'S GOT 
TALENT 


TUE CULTURALLY DIVERSE 
GOLDEN BUZZER 


3 Scans Andres Paez 


What ‘Dreamers’ Gained From DACA, and Stand 
to Lose 


Gained From DACA, and Stand to Lose 





One alternative is to go to the SoundCloud website, which is the place I upload my audios 
directly. If visitors choose not to listen to the podcasts on the main page, this platform may be 
downloaded as an App on any device, allowing the users to listen to my episodes from anywhere at any 


time. My episodes can be found at https://soundcloud.com/spanish-with-andrews-paez 
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All Popular tracks Tracks Albums Playlists Reposts 


Recent 


Q Podcast Episode #3 Mrs. Yina (Hispanic Parent in the U.S.) 4 likes ewal 
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shia a a e e 3s. vs 


2 Re Sha sm. Mi aa : 
v Ti Repost (S Share lore a isode #2 Mrs. Megan Pat... 
ne: 


per TER Talent 
Q Podcast Episode #2 Mrs. Megan Patterson (ESOL Teacher) B A 
RRN 


| AAA 


M2 11 Ushare see More pil wi 


Q Podcast Episode #1 About Paula (ESOL Student). Language: English (US) 


hth o A kii 


OI Repos (S Share see More pats 





Finally, visitors will have the option of contacting me directly through email at the bottom of the 


web page. They can also subscribe to the page if they wish to be notified when new information is 


available. 





Subscribe Form 


Stay Up to date 


Email Address 
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Chapter Five: Conclusion 


The research for this project helped me understand that if only host countries, such as the United 
States, could overcome their own ethnic nationalism and provide better opportunities for those who 
emigrate for a better quality of life, members of other cultures would be valued without having to be 
judged by their color, language, country of origin, and so forth. However, Hispanic immigrants are not a 
new trend in the US, and they have always been a source of contention, which, rather than fostering 
greater cultural sensitivity, has the opposite effect of rejection and discrimination; this animosity is 
despite the fact that the number of Latinos arriving in the United States continues to grow. 

Through this project, I was able to notice that, despite the presence of a high number of Spanish 
speakers in public schools in the United States, Latino children face several disadvantages when 
compared to other students. This could possibly be due to the potential lack of implementation of updated 
curriculum in colleges and counties where culturally diverse instructors can be educated to move beyond 
preconceptions in order to establish a classroom of equality and fairness. When designing appropriate 
programs for the new globalized environment, special consideration must be given to appreciating the 
world views, knowledge, and actions of people from different cultures. It should be highlighted that 
inequality occurs not only with students but also with teachers; only 3% of all classroom teachers are 
Hispanic, and the ratio of counselors is even smaller, leaving Hispanic children and their parents with few 
advocates in whom they can put their trust. This disparity of resources prompted me to consider my role 
as a Spanish teacher in my present school, which has the largest percentages of Hispanic and black 
students, and where I am the only Latino male teacher in the entire school. 

Therefore, I combined a website with audio podcasts to open those doors for all educators and 
students who want to be future teachers to learn more about the reality of Hispanic immigration and 
Culturally Responsive Teaching. This area will allow students, parents, teachers, and other educators to 
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raise their voices and share their expertise in order to create a classroom that is more equitable and equal 
for Latino students. In other words, I hope that this project becomes a means for many voices to be heard 
and that a more profound change is proposed in which teachers are more interested in the students as 
human beings rather than just a source of knowledge; that cultures have different ways of seeing the 
world and that, unfortunately, these ways can cause great confusion in the classroom, negatively affecting 
the well-being of our students and their families. 

I am aware that much work has to be done in order to increase cultural awareness in our schools 
in the United States. There is still much to be done to get teachers to stop asking why ethnic diversity is 
important and start thinking about how to embody it. Instead of using CTR to reduce indiscipline, use it to 
improve cognitive skills and, as a result, narrow the opportunity gap for our Latino children. Through 
these studies, I also discovered that, despite the fact that this has been a long-running battle, and despite 
the improvements that have occurred, there are still individuals who oppose equality and would do all in 
their power to undermine it. However, I only hope that this project serves as a springboard for 
other educators to take the lead and continue creating spaces for more voices to be heard, and that 
regardless of where or why we come from, the color of our skin, or the languages we speak, we all 


deserve to have the same rights. Let us be the voice of those who do not have a voice. 
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